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PREFACE 


This  essay  was  in  great  part  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Cornwall.  It  is  based  largely  on  the  histories 
of  the  town  by  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Gold  and  the  Reverend 
Edward  C.  Starr.  I  have  also  made  some  use  of  documents 
in  the  Hartford  State  Library  and  the  mass  of  unexplored 
materials  stored  in  the  Cornwall  Library.  On  recent  history, 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  personal  recollections  of  many 
of  my  friends  in  the  town  whose  assistance  is  now  gratefully 
acknowledged.  As  I  have  said  in  the  text,  much  material  on 
Cornwall  history  must  exist  in  the  archives  of  our  families  and 
will  disappear  if  not  deposited  for  future  use  in  some  perma- 
nent repository  like  the  library  of  the  town.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  representatives  of  these  families  will  take  such  action 
and  that  furthermore  those  who  can  recall  events  and  cus- 
toms will  write  them  down  and  deposit  the  statement  in  the 
library;  as  a  result  our  successors  will  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  life  of  the  present  when  it  too  will  have  passed  away. 

I  make  particular  acknowledgement  to  my  wife  who  was 
always  a  keen  and  kindly  critic  and  to  Miss  Emily  Marsh,  the 
skilled  librarian  of  the  town  whose  wide  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  library  was  always  at  my  command  and  who 
was  unwearied  in  her  assistance  during  and   after  hours. 

Preparation  of  this  inadequate  record  of  the  history  of 
our  town  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure;  it  revealed 
for  the  first  time  to  the  writer  the  extent  to  which  the  secrets 
of  American  life  lie  almost  untouched  by  historians  in  the 
archives  of  local  history. 
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PHASES  OF  CORNWALL  HISTORY 


v<9tsS- 


r^j  E  CELEBRATE  today  two  hundred  years  of  the  life  of 
tAJ  this  community.  It  is  fitting  that  we  survey  the  story 
of  our  development,  lest  we  forget  the  roads  we  have  trav- 
elled, the  difficulties  that  have  been  faced,  the  problems 
solved;  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  Cornwall  freemen 
have  from  age  to  age  adjusted  themselves  to  unforeseen 
conditions.  Such  a  study  will  not  provide  us  with  any  pre- 
cise solution  of  our  own  problems,  but  it  will  give  us  courage 
to  realize  that  if  we  gird  up  our  loins,  we  shall  succeed  in 
finding  a  way  out  of  our  own  difficulties,  as  did  our  predeces- 
sors.    That  is  one  reason  why  we  should  study  history. 

For  thousands  of  years,  people  have  been  telling  and 
reading  history,  first,  that  of^their  own  family,  tribe,  race  or 
nation,  and  then  that  of  their  continent,  and  even  06  the 
world.  They  have  enjoyed  reading  and  telling,  for  it  was  at 
first  the  tale  of  their  ancestors,  their  heroes,  of  the  glories  of 
their  group.  Such  it  remains  today  for  many,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  their  society.  It  is  the  tale  of  their  struggle  against 
odds  and  their  final  triumph.  The  difficulties  may  be  any- 
thing: inhospitable  climate,  sterile  soil,  political  hostility;  and 
the  triumph  may  be  religious,  economic,  intellectual,  polit- 
ical, usually  the  last.  One  would  be  foolish  to  decry  these 
motives  for  interest  in  history,  for  such  tales  are  of  the  essence 
of  human  development.  Such  have  not  been  the  only 
motives.  As  men    have    developed    and      reflected,      they 

have  demanded  more  than  the  thrill  of  the  story;  they 
have  sought  to  derive  a  meaning!  What  has  been  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  development?  How  does  one  account  for 
the  series  of  events?  To  what  does  it  lead  us?  They  re- 
quire an  explanation  that  shall  be  reasonable;  in  other  words, 
a  philosophy  of  history.  For  two  thousand  years  and  more, 
they  have  sought  the  answer.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered.  Standing  here,  I  must  not  forget  the  solution 
found  for  ten  thousand  years,  that  the  explanation  of  human 
development  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  God  and  His  con- 
stant intervention  in  man's  affairs.  But  some  men  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  interpretation  and  have  found 
others.  The  great  cause  of  change,  say  some,  is  the  rise  of  a 
great  leader,  a  genius  who  shakes  them  into  a  new  set  of  con- 
^  ditions:   Caesar,    Charlemagne,   Napoleon,     Dante,    Mahomet, 


Jesus.  Others  say  that  the  great  man  is  nothing  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  thousands  or  millions  of  common  folk  in  ideas, 
emotions,  and  desires.  Hence  his  power  is  merely  their  power 
organized;  they  are  the  real  authors  of  change. 

Others  say  that  history  works  according  to  law,  as  physi- 
cal nature  does.  Now  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  most  sig- 
nificant characteristic  of  the  recent  incredible  expansion  in 
those  sciences  is  the  doctrine  of  law.  All  substances  react  in 
accordance  with  definite  laws  which  can  be  calculated  and 
measured.  Thus  one  can  predict  the  ways  in  which  sub- 
stances will  react  under  given  conditions, — always  the  same. 

All  animals  are  composed  of  the  same  elements  which 
act  according  to  law.  Life  is  a  chemical  process.  So  men  ought 
to  act  according  to  law.  Further,  we  seem  to  see  this  happen. 
A  group  rises,  flourishes,  and  decays,  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other group,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  So  history  works 
in  cycles  (unless  stopped  by  some  cataclysm).  Thus  history 
repeats  itself,  the  same  causes,  the  same  resulting  events. 
Hence  by  a  careful  study  of  events,  we  can  foresee  the  course 
of  history.  Here  lies  value  of  its  study.  Now  there 
is  truth  in  this  theory!  To  an  extent  history  does  repeat  it- 
self. Individual  acts  constantly  recur.  Men  plow,  fight, 
love,  hate,  rebel.  But  history  is  more  than  a  series  of  individ- 
ual acts.  In  a  given  age,  it  depicts  the  effects  of  these  acts  by 
individual  men  on  one  another.  It  describes  the  influences, 
present  and  past,  which  impel  them  to  those  acts  and  the 
condition  of  society  which  results;  that  is,  it  is  the  innumer- 
able acts  by  individuals  and  the  variety  of  influences  on  in- 
dividuals with  the  resultant  combination  that  constitutes  the 
history  of  a  society.  The  factors  thus  may  be  repeated,  but 
the  resultant  combination  is  never  repeated. 

All  the  factors  in  human  development  may  be 
grouped  in  three  classes:  (1)  the  physical  environment  of 
man — climate,  fertility  of  soil,  ease  of  communication,  char- 
acter of  topography;  (2)  the  intellectual  environment — 
religion,  political  organization,  economic  equipment  and  so 
on;  (3)  man's  reactions,  (a)  either  to  both  kinds  of  environ- 
ment, or  (b)  to  the  acts  of  other  men,  or  (c)  to  some  internal 
stimulus  not  sensibly  connected  with  anything  which  happens 
outside  him.  Notice  that  he  acts  both  individually  and  in 
combination  with  others.  If  we  describe  and  explain  these 
multifarious  reactions  of  man  acting  singly  or  in  groups,  we 
are  writing  the  history  of  the  age. 

Putting   it   another     way,       each      generation,      speaking 


broadly,  modifies  or  adjusts  itself  to  the  conditions  it  finds; 
so  history  is  a  constant  series  of  adjustments.  Hence,  as  con- 
ditions constantly  vary,  history  is  not  the  same;  it  cannot  re- 
peat itself.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  does  not  remain  constant, 
it  is  evolving  continually;  it  is,  say  these  critics,  a  unique 
evolving  unity —  a  unique  evolving  whole. 

So  much  for  theory.  Let  us  now  enter  the  laboratory 
and  test  our  theory  by  a  specimen,  the  history  of  Cornwall. 
It  is  a  nice  case.  For  we  are  to  consider  actually  the  com- 
mencement of  a  society.  There  was  no  Cornwall  history 
before  1  739.  The  individual  families  that  moved  to  Corn- 
wall had  lived  in  various  societies,  Plainfield,  Litchfield,  and 
so  on.  But  they  left  those  groups  and  came  together  in  1  739 
to  form  an  entirely  new  social  group  which  we  know  as  Corn- 
wall. There  is  no  continuity  of  past  Cornwall  influences 
from  the  aborigines  for,  although  the  Indians  had  trails  across 
the  town,  none  lived  here.  Says  Timothy  Stone,  "Not 
a  stream,  a  hill,  or  a  lake  has  a  name  given  by  thq  Indians, 
save  the  Housatonic,  on  our  western  border." 

It  is  excellent  for  study  for  another  reason.  The  period 
of  two  hundred  years  is  long  enough  for  us  to  discover  evi- 
dence of  the  weakness  or  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  our 
theories.  It  would  be  better  if  the  period  were  five  hundred 
years  long,  but  two  hundred  years  ought  to  be  of  material 
assistance.  For  example,  the  second  Punic  War  really  began 
in  2  1  9  B.  C.  when  Hannibal  attacked  Saguntum,  preliminary 
to  his  famous  invasion  of  Italy.  It  was  the  most  glorious  age 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  In  18  B.  C.  (200  years  later)  the 
Republic  had  passed,  the  Emperor  Augustus  had  arrived.  So 
two  hundred  years  ought  to  tell  us  enough  to  test  our  theories. 

The  area,  too,  is  limited — 10  miles  long,  4  to  5  miles 
broad;  about  42  square  miles,  approximately  27,000  acres; 
small  enough  to  permit  of  careful  observation  of  definite  in- 
fluences of  physical  features  on  the  inhabitants.  The  popu- 
lation is  small — its  top  point  is  2,041,  about  800  adults,  a 
prime  advantage,  for  we  can  watch  the  importance  of  indi- 
viduals, their  relations  with  one  another,  and  note  the  char- 
acter of  mass  movements.  Let  us  divide  our  history  into  four 
periods  based  on  an  objective  survey. 

The  opening  phase  will  be: 

The  Age  of  Settlement 

We  must  consider  first  the  ideas  of  the  settlers,  for  ideas 
and  thoughts  are  the  forces  that  impel   men  to  action.      One 
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great  underlying  motive  led  men  to  Cornwall — the  desire 
for  land,  the  most  valuable  commodity  in  Connecticut.  This 
prized  source  of  wealth  could  be  bought  cheap.  Two  classes 
of  men  were  interested — those  who  bought  to  sell  again  for 
a  profit,  without  settling,  and  those  who  purchased  with  the 
plan  of  residing  here  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  legislature  had  divided  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Connecticut  Colony  into  towns,  one  of  which,  in  May, 
1739,  they  named  Cornwall.  It  was  sub-divided  into  53 
shares  or  lots  of  equal  size  and  was  ordered  to  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  in  Fairfield,  February,  1738,  at  not  less  than  50 
pounds  a  share.  The  sale  was  concluded  on  February  8th  at 
prices  estimated  by  Mr.  Gold  and  Mr.  Starr  at  from  99  to  112 
dollars  per  share.  Only  50  rights  were  sold.  One  right, 
the  colonial  government  reserved  for  the  first  minister  as  his 
personal  property,  one  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and 
one  for  the  support  of  schools  (a  conventional  arrangement 
of  the  time).  In  addition,  300  acres  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  town  had  already  been  given  to   Yale  College. 

What  each  purchaser  bought  was  a  right  to  something 
over  500  acres  of  land,  somewhere  in  the  town,  not  as  yet 
specifically  designated.  Each  one's  land  was  later  to  be  def- 
initely located  by  lot.  The  new  proprietors  at  once  acted  to 
get  possession  of  their  new  landed  estates  and  organize  their 
society.  They  held  meetings  in  1  738  at  Hartford  and  at 
Litchfield  and  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  lay  out  the 
roads  and  to  allot  specific  parcels  of  land  to  each  proprietor. 
That  is,  this  committee  laid  out  50  acres  and  then  assigned  it 
to  a  person  chosen  by  lot,  then  another  50  acres,  to  a  second 
chosen  by  lot,  and  so  on.  Then  they  laid  out  another  divi- 
sion of  50  acres  to  each  man  and  awarded  first  choice  to  the 
one  who  had  received  the  last  choice  in  the  first  division. 
Additional  allocations  of  the  land  were  made  from  time  to 
time.  By  1750,  470  acres  had  been  assigned.  The  balance 
seems  to  have  been  divided  by  the   close  of  the  century. 

In  1  739,  the  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  Cornwall  to  take 
possession.  In  September  they  met  at  Peter  Eastmans  house 
(its  location  today  unknown)  the  first  notice  of  a  house  in 
the  town;  they  adjourned  to  Samuel  Messengers  house  at 
the  center,  near  where  Mr.   Seth  Taylor's  dwelling  is  today. 

By  1  740,  about  40  men  with  their  families  were  settled; 
they  were  granted  by  the  legislature  the  rights  of  a  town, 
i.  e.  they  were  empowered  to  hold  town  meetings,  elect 
officers,   and  levy   taxes.      George   Holloway,   who   settled   at 


the  Center  about  where  Mr.  Lionel  Kugeman's-  house  stands, 
called  the  first  town  meeting.  They  were  a  going  concern. 
In  1  748,  when  about  300  acres  had  been  allotted  to  the  pro- 
prietors, the  colonial  government  of  Connecticut  deeded  the 
township  to  them.  At  the  outset  they  had  had  a  minister, 
Jared  Harrison,  a  Yale  man.  They  soon  dismissed  him.  In 
the  interval  between  his  departure  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, they  conducted  their  own  religious  services;  George 
Holloway  read  the  psalm,  David  Rugg  was  the  first  chorister. 
In  1741,  they  secured  another  Yale  man  as  minister,  Solomon 
Palmer,  who  remained  with  them  until  1  754,  when  he  left 
and  joined  the  Church  of  England.  They  soon  built  a 
church  (near  where  Mrs,  Sands'  house  now  stands)  which 
was  accepted  in   1  745,  though  not  completely  finished  inside. 

According  to  Connecticut  law,  those  could  vote  in  the 
town  meeting  who  had  a  freehold  (landed)  estate  of  20 
pounds  on  the  tax  list,  were  2  1  years  old,  were  certified  by 
majority  vote  of  the  town  "that  they  were  of  civil,  peaceable, 
and  honest  conversation."  This  requirement  would  include 
all  the  proprietors  of  Cornwall.  When  they  set  up  their 
schools  we  know  not,  but  in  1  759,  when  they  voted  that  a 
schoolhouse  be  built  at  the  Center,  they  were  already  holding 
school  in  a  private  house.  The  church  was  supported  by 
taxes  laid  on  all  proprietors  whether  or  not  they  attended 
church,  or  were  Congregationalists  in  faith. 

This  organization  is  the  conventional  organization  of 
Connecticut  towns  in  church  and  state. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  proper  social  structure  with 
which  the  early  settlers  came  to  Cornwall.  They  were  from 
different  localities,  as  had  not  been  the  case  in  Hartford.  A 
large  number  came  from  Plainfield,  others  from  Stamford, 
Litchfield,  Harwinton,  Goshen,  New  Britain,  New  Milford, 
most  of  them  with  no  previous  connection  one  with  another. 
They  were  able  to  act  as  a  society  because  they  were  all  be- 
lievers in  the  same  religious  and  political  organization  and 
accustomed  to  its  operation. 

They  came  to  a  more  inhospitable  region  than  they  had 
anticipated,  although  they  were  familiar  with  New  England 
climate  and  topography.  We  realize  better  today  on  scien- 
tific grounds  the  difficulties  which  they  faced.  The  modern 
map  of  Cornwall  issued  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta- 
tion designates  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  town  under  one  of 
these   two   descriptions — (a)    "mountainous,    excessively  hilly 


or  stony  land  ....  entirely  unsuited  to  farming  and  valuable 
only  for  forestry  or  recreational  uses,"  and  (b)  "stony,  mod- 
erately rough  hilly  land — mostly  in  woodland,  with  consid- 
erable pasture  of  low  grade  and  many  small,  isolated  blocks 
of  farm  land."  'Part  of  the  remainder  is  less  rough  land  with 
somewhat  better  soil  adapted  to  pasture  or  woodland;  part 
is  muck  which  is  still  today  impracticable  to  drain  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  characteristic  growth  of  red  maple,  alder,  and 
white  cedar;  and  finally  there  are  patches  of  considerable 
size  scattered  over  the  town  which  respond  generously  to 
cultivation,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  dairy  products.'   (1) 

Although  lacking  in  knowledge  of  modern  chemistry, 
the  newcomers  soon  recognized  the  stubborn  nature  of  these 
lands.  Solomon  Palmer  writing  in  1  760  says,  "The  people 
were  scarcely  able  at  first  to  raise  provisions  for  their  own 
families  ....  so  great  was  the  expense,  fatigue  and  hardship 
that  I  suffered  for  the  first  three  years  that  I  would  not  suffer 
them  again  for  the  whole  township."  In  1  783  a  petition 
from  Cornwall  describes  the  town  as  created  by  "the  Maker 
of  all  things  a  mountainous,  rocky,  barren  soil,  much  harder 
to  work  and  more  barren  than  the  soil  of  any  town  in  the 
knowledge  of  your  petitioners."  This  mountainous  land  was 
strewn  with  boulders  of  all  sizes,  covered  with  forests  and 
underbrush,  spotted  with  bogs  and  swamps;  in  many  places 
no  soil  at  all  had  been  formed.  There  were  no  navigable 
streams.  It  was  20  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  of  any 
size;  it  was  on  the  frontier,  isolated  from  the  world  even  for 
those  days. 

Such  was  the  physical  environment  of  this  area.  We  to- 
day can  with  difficulty  reconstruct  the  situation  which  faced 
those  first  40  families.  They  had  been  trained  in  New  Eng- 
land and  that  was  an  advantage.  Their  allotments  of  land 
were  apparently  scattered  all  over  the  town  and  on  the  hills, 
not  in  the  valleys,  in  order  to  avoid  swampy  ground. 

In  1  742  we  have  a  statement  of  their  economic  condi- 
tion. There  were  then  52  heads  of  families  (immigration 
had  continued)  ;  they  had  44  horses,  5  1  cows,  42  oxen,  9 
young  cattle  and    1 9  pigs,  all  this  despite  the    terrible  winter 


[(1)  M.  F.  Morgan,  'The  Soil  Characteristics  of  Con- 
necticut Land  Types.'  Conn.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin,  No.  423  p.43ff.] 
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of   1  740  when  "the  great  part  of  our  sheep,   swine,  and  cattle 
died.'' 

They  had  of  course  begun  clearing  the  lands  and  each 
had  probably  a  log  house.  "After  5  years,"  says  Solomon 
Palmer,  "they  were  able  to  pay  my  salary  and  are  still  a 
prosperous  people."  In  1  744  they  had  2  grist  mills,  centers 
of  activity,  for  there  the  notices  of  town  meetings  were  to  be 
set  up  on  sign  posts. 

How  did  they  clear  the  land?  Did  they  cut  down  the 
trees  methodically,  using  the  trunks  for  their  houses  and  then 
clearing  off  the  underbrush  and  burning  it?  Did  they,  as  was 
done  farther  west,  girdle  the  trees,  and  burn  the  underbrush 
and  then  cultivate  the  soil  where  the  sun  could  strike  through 
the  naked  branches?  I  have  found  an  item  in  an  account 
book  of  1773  where  a  man  was  paid  for  girdling,  so  they 
probably  understood  this  method.  Land  had  been  burned 
over  on  the  hills  down  by  the  Housatonic  by  men  from  New 
Milford  to  form  pasture  for  their  cattle  in  summer.  Did  they 
fell  the  trees  and  then  burn  over  the  land,  destroying  the 
underbrush  and  branches  and  only  have  the  trunks  later  to 
pile  up  and  thus  leave  the  ground  free  for  cultivation?  Per- 
haps some  lumber  could  be  floated  down  the  Housatonic  and 
sold  at  New  Milford.  They  speak  of  paying  money  to  Par- 
son Palmer  for  his  salary  so  there  must  have  been  some  mar- 
ket for  their  products,  of  which  one  was  later  lumber.  But 
how  trade  was  carried  on,  how  the  land  was  cleared,  of  all 
that  we  know  but  little.  These  men  were  satisfied  for  a  long 
time  with  homes  and  a  living  without  much  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  But  such  isolation  was  more  com- 
mon everywhere  then  than  now. 

By  1759  great  changes  had  occurred.  The  population 
was  estimated  at  from  500-600.  In  a  petition  in  which  they 
sought  to  be  exempted  for  two  or  three  years  from  paying 
taxes  to  the  Colonial  government,  they  declare  that  they 
"live  on  a  very  ruff  tract  of  land  upon  which  we  have  labor- 
ed hard  for  almost  twenty  years  and  our  (tax)  list  now 
amounts  to  no  more  than  5,050  Pounds,  Os  7d."  But  the 
assembly  refused  to  grant  the  request.  There  were  at  that 
time  1 08  taxpayers,  i.  e.  proprietors  of  land.  The  assessors 
report  the  "following  list  of  polls  and  rateable  estates  of  the 
town  of  Cornwall." 


Number  of  polls — 108 

House  lots  63,  %.  V8  acres 


Plowed   land 

374 

Meadow   land 

475% 

Bogg    meadow 

4 

Clear  pasture 

442% 

Bush  pasture 

929  & 

Valuation 

£ 

s 

d 

1,944 

0 

0 

187 

17 

6 

187 

0 

0 

128 

4 

4 

2  farthings 

1 

0 

0 

177 

0 

0 

92 

19 

6 

2,332 

0 

0 

5,050 

0- 

7 

Total   acreage      2,288*4 

Stock 

Sum  total  of  the  whole 

Attested  the  eighth  day  of  October,  1759  by  us, 

Joshua  Pierce  Listers  for  the  town  of  Cornwall. 

Ketchel  Bell 

s  d 

Of   this    total,  £4,152       11         4  were  on  "Presbyterians" 

i.  e.  Congregationalists) 

and  897         9         3  on  Churchmen  (i.  e. 

Church  of  England.)       (1) 

We  have  no  detailed  information  concerning  their  crops, 
but  a  little  later  we  know  that  they  raised  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
oats  and  flax. 

To  plow  these  acres  was  a  difficult  task  because  of  the 
boulders.  "Even  in  1840,"  says  T.  S.  Gold,  a  modern  expert 
in  agriculture,  "no  single  acre  was  cleared  of  boulders." 
They  used  a  heavy  wooden  plow  (heavy,  I  suppose,  to  keep 
it  in  the  ground)  with  an  iron  point.  After  plowing,  they 
harrowed  it  with  a  wooden  harrow,  shaped  like  an  A,  with 
wooden  teeth  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  long — hand  made; 
then  they  sowed  the  seed  broadcast  and  took  a  birch-tree  or 
two,  fastened  the  butts  into  a  frame  and  with  a  long  chain 
attached  it  to  the  yoke  and  drew  it  across  the  field  to 
"hetchel"  the  seed  in.  Finally  they  rolled  it,  using  a  tree 
trunk  two  feet  or  so  in  diameter  to  firm  in  the  seed,  or  drew 
a  stone  boat  across  it  weighted  down  with  stones.      They  cut 


[(1)   Colonial  Records,  Towns  and  Lands,  vol.  VIII] 
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it  with  a  sickle  and  bound  it  by  hand.  They  threshed  it  with 
a  flail,  winnowed  it  by  tossing  it  in  the  air  either  where  a  draft 
blew  through  the  barn  or  outdoors.   (1) 

At  once  they  began  laying  out  roads.  They  planned  at 
first  a  road  to  Kent,  and  one  to  Litchfield,  and  roads  through 
the  town.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  a  direct  line  for  long.  So 
the  surveyors  laid  down  a  straight  one  as  far  as  possible,  then 
set  up  a  mark,  then  a  new  line  in  the  general  direction  de- 
sired. Thus  the  road  to  Litchfield  began  at  a  heap  of  stones 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  45th  lot  of  the  first  division, 
and  thence  a  highway  was  laid,  "6  rods  wide  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  following  lines,  viz.  S.  E.  7  chains  20  links  to  a 
heap  of  stones  4  rods  south  of  John  Young's  house,  thence 
S.  2 1  degrees  east,  1  3  chains  to  a  beech  stake  and  stones 
about  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Hill  ....  thence  E.  40  de- 
grees 20'  S  30  chains  6  links  to  a  white  oak  tree  and  stones 
about  it.  Thence  E.  2  degrees  S.  1  0  chains,  1  4  links  to  S.  W. 
corner  of  a  lot  laid  out  to  John  Smith  on  the  west  side  of  West 
Mohawk  Pond,''  and  so  on.  Ordinarily  they  never  veered 
from  a  straight  line  because  of  hills,  but  went  right  up  them. 
The  town  officials  needed  diplomacy  in  the  work  of  laying 
out  highways.  Space  for  the  roads  had  not  been  reserved  in 
the  lay-out  of  estates.  So  men  had  to  be  persuaded  to  exchange 
or  sell  some  of  their  lands  to  permit  the  highway  to  pass 
through.   (2) 

These  roads  were  built  by  the  freemen,  who  had  to 
labor  certain  days  a  year  on  them.  They  were  4  or  6  rods 
wide.  "Thus  when  the  ruts  and  holes  became  too  deep  in 
one  part,  better  going  could  be  found  in  another.  The  cart 
tracks  wove  in  and  out,  back  and  forth  among  the  stumps 
and  stones  .  .  .  grass  grew  everywhere  .  .  good  pasture.  There 
were  half-buried  boulders  and  tree  stumps  sticking  up  here 
and  there.  No  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  surface  .  .  . 
just  clear  out  bushes  and  easily  removable  trees  .  .  .  The 
middle  was  often  lower  than  the  sides;  brooks  flowed  through, 


[(1)  C  .S.  Phelps,  "Rural  Life  in  Litchfield  County, 
pp.  32-34.] 

[  (2)  See  in  the  Cornwall  Library  the  map  made  by 
Judge  George  C.  Harrison,  showing  the  early  allotments 
of  estates  and  the  absence  of  highways.] 
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forming  mudholes.  Consequently  in  winter  and  spring  the 
roads  were  well-night  impassable."      (1) 

The  age  of  settlement,  (1740-1760),  was  a  period  of 
fierce  religious  disputes  in  the  colony,  between  the  New 
Lights  and  the  Old  Lights.  The  earlier  intensity  of  religious 
fervor  had  declined.  Religion  had  become  more  formal  and 
less  spiritual.  Consequently  reformers  (the  New  Lights)  ad- 
vocated "experimental  religion,  the  quickening  of  individual 
experience,  the  washing  of  regeneration."  So  awakenings, 
revivals,  "the  direct  refreshing  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord"  un- 
der the  leadership  of  magnetic  preachers  like  George  Whit- 
field and  Jonathan  Edwards,  became  the  means  of  stimula- 
ting religious  life  through  emotion.  The  revivals  attracted 
huge  crowds  who  might  become  terribly  excited,  almost  hys- 
terical. They  created  disputes  in  churches,  sometimes 
schisms.  Naturally  the  leaders  of  the  existing  church  order 
(the  Old  Lights)  opposed  this  religious  movement  as  partis- 
sans  of  the  intellectual,   non-emotional,   state  religion.    (2) 

The  religious  controversies  which  convulsed  other 
parts  of  Connecticut  did  not  affect  Cornwall  in  the  early 
years,  probably  because  the  citizens  were  absorbed  in  clear- 
ing the  forest  and  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation;  absence 
of  these  sharp  conflicts  is  also  an  indication  of  their  isolation. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  religious  indifference.  Some 
at  any  rate  appreciated  the  sermons  of  the  time.  Ebenezer 
Dibble,  sergeant  in  the  army  in  }JJ}B^  taking  part  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  between  the  French  and  English  (the 
French  and  Indian  War),  in  the  campaign  south  of  Lake 
George  says  in  his  diary:  "June  29th,  Beebe's  text  was  Chron- 
icles, 19th  chapter  and  13th  verse.  All  day  a  fine  sermon." 
'  The  text  was  indeed  a  good  one  for  men  on  a  campaign. 
"Be  of  good  courage  and  let  us  behave  ourselves  valiantly 
for  our  people  and  for  our  God:  and  let  the  Lord  do  that 
which  is  good  in  His  sight. 

Thus  within  twenty  years  Cornwall  was  established, 
with  church,  school,  town  meeting,  and  adequate  economic 
prosperity.  We  know  little  about  roads,  crops,  tools, 
school  and  church.  Much  we  have  to  infer.  It  m?.y  be  that 
in  the  Cornwall  library,  in  the  documents  collected  with  such 


[(1)  Isabel  S.  Mitchell,  'Roads     and     Road-Making     in 
Colonial  Connecticut,'  p.  9.] 

[(2)   Mary  H.  Mitchell,  'The  Great  Awakening,'  1934.] 
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intelligent  and  loving  industry  by  Mr.  Starr,  much  lies  un- 
read. In  the  archives  of  some  of  our  families  which  run  back 
to  the  days  of  settlement,  there  must  be  letters,  diaries,  or 
other  documents  that  will  lay  before  us  the  picture  that  now 
is  wanting  of  the  early  times  in  Cornwall. 

The  First  Age  of  Change 

Once  the  town  was  settled  and  the  wilderness  partly 
conquered,  the  character  of  life  gradually  altered  in  various 
ways.  We  denominate  therefore  the  period  from  1  760  to 
about  1825  the  First  Age  of  Change.  Three  great  national 
wars  exerted  far-reaching  effects  on  Cornwall;  the  war  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  the  war  which  established  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  War  of  1812 — 
all  opened  the  frontier  to  the  West  wider  than  before  and 
facilitated  increasing  emigration  from   this  town. 

This  period  also  saw  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  consti- 
tution of  1818,  a  far  reaching  modification  in  religious  life, 
and   a   remarkable  economic  expansion. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  closed  the  age  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Standing  Order  (the  political  and  re- 
ligious control  of  the  state  by  the  Congregational  Church), 
yet  the  constitution  of  the  town  government  remained  un- 
modified by  this  document.  After  the  Revolution,  the  right 
of  suffrage  had  been  changed  from  the  requirement  of  landed 
property  of  the  annual  value  of  20  pounds  to  an  almost  nom- 
inal sum,  a  freehold  of  an  annual  value  of  seven  dollars,  or 
personal  property  on  the  tax  list  of  1  34  dollars.  Pease  and 
Niles  in  their  "Gazetteer"  (1)  report  that  in  1810  there  were 
250  voters  in  Cornwall  out  of  a  population  of  1,602.  Ap- 
proximately five-sixths  of  the  population  possessed  the  suf- 
frage. Nevertheless,  Cornwall  seems  to  have  had  enjoyed 
the  rule  of  a  Standing  Order.  From  biographical  notices,  we 
note  that  our  district  representatives  in  the  state  government 
were  sent  for  long  terms;  they  were  men  prominent  in  church 
and  local  government,  and  possessed  of  considerable  prop- 
erty. During  the  period  from  1  759  to  1818,  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  there  were  1  1 8  elections,  for  they  came 
twice  a  year;  in  thirteen  years,  the  representatives  chosen 
were  men  elected  from  one  to  four  times:  in  forty-six  years, 


[(1)    "Gazetteer   of    Connecticut  and     Rhode     Island," 
p.  245.] 
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they  were  men  who  were  elected  five  or  more  times.  The 
most  striking  examples  of  long  term  tenure  were  Deacon  Ben- 
jamin Gold,  elected  21  times,  Major  Sedgwick  26  times,  and 
Squire  Burnham  32  times.  Gradually  after  1818,  the  custom 
became  established  to  pass  offices  around:  such  long  terms 
came  to  an  end.  But  no  minister  ever  held  the  position  of 
dominance  in  Cornwall  such  as  "Pope"  Dwight  enjoyed  in 
the  state;  it  was  a  lay  not  an  ecclesiastical  rule.  Town  meet- 
ings show  a  lively  interest  in  current  national  politics  and  a 
closer  connection  than  earlier  with  the  central  colonial  (later, 
state)  government.  In  1775,  Cornwall  protested  against 
the  closure  of  the  port  of  Boston  by  the  British,  and  collected 
contributions  in  aid  of  Boston,  "suffering  in  the  common 
cause  of  Liberty".  They  favored  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees from  the  various  colonies  to  meet  in  a  general  con- 
gress to  obtain  redress  of  our  grievances  and  "for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  invaluable  rights  and  privileges,"  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  committee  of  Boston 
or  "elsewhere  for  the  purposes  aforesaid."  (1)  The  War  of 
1812  was  unpopular  in  New  England,  and  such  was  evident- 
ly the  sentiment  of  Cornwall.  A  town  meeting  was  called  in 
1809  "for  the  purpose  of  peaceably  and  constitutionally  con- 
demning the  alarming  state  of  the  Union  due  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional embargo  of  the  'inefficient'  government  and  the 
'privation'  suffered  under  the  'military  despotism'  and  they 
pledged  their  'lives  and  fortunes'  in  support  of  suitable  ac- 
tion by  the  'governor  and  assembly." 

The  language  of  both  these  resolutions  indicates  that 
they  were  not  hastily  framed  but  were  probably  copied  from 
a  suggested  resolution  sent  out  by  some  central  committee — 
a  further  indication  of  the  control  exercised  over  distant  local- 
ities by  the  dominant  Standing  Order.  We  ought  to  have 
more  evidence  from  letters  and  diaries,  as  yet  unavailable, 
before  we  can  properly  discuss  the  politics  of  the  citizens  of 
Cornwall. 

When  we  turn  to  the  religious  field,  a  different  picture 
of  the  change  is  presented  which  reflects  a  movement  through- 
out the  whole  commonwealth,  viz.  on  the  one  hand,  the 
abandonment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  the  establishment  of  complete  religious  toleration,  and 
on  the  other,  a  deepening  of  religious  life  and  an  enlargement 


[(1)  Starr,  'History  of  Cornwall,'  page  51.] 
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of  the  field  of  religious  activities.      Cornwall  was  profoundly 
affected  by  the  thought  movements  all  around  her.     The  first 
step  in  this  evolution  in  the  town  was  a  dispute  between  Mr. 
Palmer's  successor,   the  Rev.   Hezekiah  Gold,  and  his  parish- 
ioners which  flared  up  after  he  had  been  here  at  least  twenty 
years.  It  seems  to  have  been  mainly  financial  and  personal  in 
nature  and  convulsed  the     whole     town.       The    parson    was 
locked  out  of  his  church.     The  parishioners    refused    to  vote 
him  his  salary,  and  he  was  obliged      to  sue  for  it.  In   1  780  a 
group   of  members  seceded  and  formed  the   second  Congre- 
gational Church,   the  present  church  of  North  Cornwall.   One 
point  at  issue  was  the  question  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
only  legal  church.      According  to  law,  all    taxpayers    except 
those  contributing  to  an  Episcopalian,  a  Baptist,   or  a  Quaker 
organization  had  to  support  the    established    Congregational 
Church  of  the  town  unless  the  legislature  granted  special  per- 
mission to  be  exempt,  which  in  this  case  it  refused  to  do  for 
over  twenty  years.     Since,  however,  the  majority  of  the  town 
opposed   Mr.   Gold,  the  First  Church  did    not  venture  to  tax 
the  members  of  the  new  Second  Church.      The  state  did  not 
intervene.      There  were   thus   two     Congregational     Churches 
on  the  Green  at  the  Center,   one  about    where    Mrs.    Sands' 
house  stands,  and  the  other    opposite  the    site  of  the  present 
Methodist  church.      In    1  790,  the  population  of  Cornwall  was 
1,470,  but  the  membership  of     the     two    churches    was    less 
than    1  00.      Except  for  the  members     of  the     Second  church 
everyone  in  town  was  taxed    for     the     support     of  the  First 
church.   At  about  this  time  a  third  ecclesiastical  body  began 
to  take  shape.      The  Methodists  commenced  to  hold  preach- 
ing   services    here,    and    in     1 808,    their     first     church     was 
organized. 

These  activities  were  coincident  with  a  new  revival 
movement.  Never  before  had  Cornwall  been  affected  by  re- 
vivals, though  they  had  been  manifested  throughout  the  col- 
ony to  some  degree  all  through  the  eighteenth  century, 
especially  since  1  740.  The  revival  emphasized  the  emotion- 
al side  of  religion — the  conviction  of  sin.  It  was  the  old 
question  put  to  Paul  by  the  jailer.  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?  It  went  back  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity  for  its 
fundamental  principle — the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
to  God.  It  affected  old  and  young.  The  start  in  one  of  these 
movements  was  by  discussions  in  small  groups  in  addition  to 
meetings  on  Sunday;  the  interest  and  excitement  gradually 
grew.     Mr.  Stone  relates  in  detail  the  story  of  Samuel  Abbott, 
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an  infidel,  who  at  the  age  of  81  was  through  agony  of  soul 
led  to  conversion.  The  children,  too,  were  affected.  "To  be- 
hold a  group  of  children,  forsaking  their  accustomed  pastimes 
and  from  the  number  of  six  or  ten  to  double  that  number  ask- 
ing with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  with  tearful  eyes  'What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?'  would  affect  the  stern  heart  of  any 
stoical  and  proud  pharisee  that  opposed  the  effusions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

The  result  was  renewed  emphasis  on  religious  life  and 
the  growth  of  membership  in  the  churches.  Thus  under 
Timothy  Stone  (1803-1827)  the  First  Church  added  202 
members,  though  he  was  not  an  inspiring  preacher.  The  Sec- 
ond church  increased  from  1805-1812  from  58  to  180.  In 
the  First  church  from  1800-1876  there  were  thirteen  revivals. 
Both  Congregational  churches  steadily  added  to  their  mem- 
bership. In  185  7  I  am  informed  that  the  North  Cornwall 
Church  had  the  largest  membership  in  the  Litchfield 
Association. 

Another  indication  of  the  deepening  of  religious  life  was 
the  development  of  interest  in  missionary  enterprises.  It  was 
shown  by  a  collection  for  missions  (the  first  recorded)  of 
$1  1.61  in  May,  1803.  But  more  striking  than  this  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Mission  School  in  Cornwall  which 
lasted  from  1817  to  1826.  The  inception  of  this  enterprise 
came  from  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  not 
from  the  people  of  Cornwall.  A  movement  had  developed 
throughout  the  state  out  of  sympathy  with  an  Hawaiian, 
Obookiah,  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  get  an  education. 
The  Board  decided  to  establish  a  school  in  this  country  to 
train  the  natives  of  non-European  races  to  become  mission- 
aries to  their  own  peoples.  It  was  set  up  in  this  town  because 
of  the  salubrious  climate,  the  remoteness  from  city  allure- 
ments, the  excellent  character  of  the  townspeople,  the  per- 
suasion of  the  pastor,  Timothy  Stone,  and  the  donations  of 
Cornwall  citizens.  The  Board  contributed  $3,300  and  the 
people  of  Cornwall  gave  $1,400  in  work,  land,  and  money — 
clear  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  what  are  to- 
day denominated  the  underprivileged.  In  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence  about  one  hundred  students  attended,  including 
forty-three  American  Indians,  thirteen  Americans  (white), 
and  twenty  Hawaiians;  the  rest  mainly  other  natives  of  the 
Pacific,  including  two  Chinese. 

The  school  attained  great  celebrity  here  and  abroad  and 
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received  numerous  donations;  it  thus  brought  Cornwall  prom- 
inently before  the  public.  In  Connecticut,  says  Mr.  Starr, 
there  were  three  institutions  worth  visiting  by  a  traveler,  viz. 
Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  Hartford,  and  the  Foreign  Mission  School  in  Corn- 
wall. It  received  an  unpleasant  notoriety  in  1826  because  of 
the  marriage  of  two  local  girls  with  two  Cherokees  and  con- 
siderable opposition  developed  here.  The  Board  discon- 
tinued it  the  following  year,  apparently  because  that  body 
had  been  convinced  that  the  training  of  missionaries  belong- 
ing to  any  pagan  people  would  be  better  done  if  schools  were 
established  in  that  land  so  that  the  students  would  not  lose 
contact  with  their  own  people  while  receiving  their  educa- 
tion. Part  of  the  success  of  this  institution  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  sympathetic  reception  which  greeted  the  student 
body  in  Cornwall,  strong  evidence  of  the  interest  in  missions. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  date  for  two  other  changes  in  re- 
ligious life,  the  Sunday  School  and  the  prayer  meeting.  All 
Puritan  children  were  taught  the  catechism  in  school.  Some- 
times, too,  they  had  to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  study  it 
with  the  minister.  Nevertheless,  under  Mr.  Stone  a  more  or- 
ganized effort  was  begun  to  teach  the  children  in  a  special 
school  (the  Sunday  school)  about  Christian  doctrine  and 
the  Bible.  In  1820  the  Sunday  school  was  also  established 
in  the  North  church. 

Thus  when  the  new  constitution  of  Connecticut  estab- 
lished complete  religious  freedom,  Cornwall  churches  ap- 
parently felt  no  handicap.  Church  membership  grew  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  ministers  and  church  members.  In 
1850  when  the  population  of  Cornwall  reached  its  peak, 
2,040,  there  were  approximately  500-600  members  of  six 
churches:  two  Methodist,  two  Baptist,  two  Congregationalist, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic,  good  evidence  of  a  healthy,  relig- 
ious life.  These  churches  supported  their  ministers  without 
state  assistance;  they  had  their  prayer  meetings  and  their  Sun- 
day schools.  Recall  that  in  1  789  there  was  a  church  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  out  of  a  population  of  1,400.  So 
the  religion  of  1  780  was  modified  and  the  church  adapted  it- 
self to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  third  characteristic  of  this  period  was  the  remarkable 
economic  expansion.  The  development  of  farming  by  the 
steady  clearing  of  the  land  and  bringing  it  under  cultivation, 
the  growth   of  population  by   natural   increase   and  immigra- 
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tion   despite   continual   emigration  were   accompanied   by   the 

growth  of  local  industries  and  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  communication   through  the  turnpikes.      By    1820,    with  a 
population   of    1,662,    approximately    23,000    acres    were  re- 
ported in  the  United  States  census  as  assessed,  the  same  num- 
ber as  eventually  given  in   1  860,  indicative  probably  that  the 
work  of  clearing  the  land  had    been  completed.      The     total 
value  of  land  and  buildings  is  given  as  $490,000     or    about 
$21.00  an  acre,     as    compared    with    a    valuation    of    5,050 
pounds  on  2,000  acres  in    1759.      A  considerable  variety  of 
farm  products  is  noted:  wheat,  rye,  corn,  flax,  wool,  tobacco, 
butter,  cheese  and  some  other  articles    (not  specified),  beef, 
pork,   hides,  lumber,   clover  hay,  as  well  as  other  hay.      This 
variety  was  forced  upon  the  inhabitants:  if  they  desired  these 
products  they  must  raise  them  because    of  the    difficulties  of 
communication,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  move  bulky  articles  far 
in  great  quantity,  also  because  of    the    lack    of    surplus    else- 
where, and  the  lack  of  money  to  exchange  for  them.      Hence 
we  have  what  the  economic  historians  call  diversified   farm- 
ing— goods    raised     for     local     consumption — self-sufficiency. 
This  was  not  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  but  was  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  all  agricultural   countries.      Moreover,     since    they 
could  not  buy  all  the  manufactured  goods  they  needed,  they 
fabricated  these  themselves.     We  find  in   1819  various  textile 
factories,  fulling  mills,  carding  factories,   one  woolen  factory, 
two  mills  to  clean  clover  seed,  two  oil  mills   (flax  seed),  three 
grain  mills,   fifteen    saw    mills,     four    distilleries     (recall    Still 
Brook  Hill  up  by  the  Center),  two  iron  forges;  spinning  and 
weaving  were  family   occupations.      The   number   of  workers 
in  these  industries  was  small  as  was  the  product,   the  market 
limited  for  the  most  part,  very  likely,    to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  iron  forges.     Nor 
let  us  forget  supplementary  trades,    apart    from    these    little 
factories — carpenters,   cabinet  makers,   coopers,    seven   black- 
smiths,  a  mason,  twenty  shoemakers,  five  tailors,  four  stores, 
and  four  inns.      As  a  self-sufficing  community  with  a  variety 
of  agricultural  products  and  a  considerable  number  of  man- 
ufacturing industries,   Cornwall  was   probably    typical  of  the 
farming  communities  of  this  time. 

But  even  here  this  isolation  had  been  for  a  long  time 
breaking  down.  There  was  more  or  less  travel;  notice  the 
four  inns.  They  had  been  selling  some  of  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts outside,  even  in  the  eighteeth    century,    though    most  of 
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their  trade  then  was  by  barter  and  the  payment  of  their  taxes, 
too.  In  1779,  Connecticut  was  besought  by  Congress  to 
supply  14,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  6,000  bushels  of  rye  to 
the  Continental  Army.  Of  this  Cornwall  supplied  120  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  no  rye.  In  1783,  the  state  government  levied 
a  tax  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  part  payment,  Corn- 
wall sent  to  Hartford  eight  casks  of  wheat  flour  and  three 
casks  of  rye  flour.  In  1  800  Cornwall  petitioned  to  be  allow- 
ed to  construct  a  turnpike  to  run  from  Canaan  through  Corn- 
wall to  New  Haven  and  Derby,  "the  most  eligible  markets 
particularly  from  the  towns  of  Cornwall  and  Warren."  So 
began  an  age  of  the  turnpike,  with  hard  dirt  or  gravel  roads, 
rounding  in  the  middle,  built  by  incorporated  companies, 
often  composed  of  men  of  the  locality.  The  company  issued 
stock  which  was  bought  by  all  classes  of  people.  They  were 
supervised  by  commissioners  of  the  state  government.  The 
roads  had  gates  every  few  miles,  no  company  controlling 
over  fifteen  miles.  Many  made  money.  (1)  These  highways 
caused  Cornwall,  from  1800  to  1850,  to  emerge  from  its 
isolation.  Certain  of  its  products,  lumber,  wheat  and  rye 
flour,  and  barreled  pork  found  a  market  in  the  coast  towns. 

Although  Cornwall,  as  far  as  trade  was  concerned,  was 
difficult  of  access  and  egress,  once  it  had  been  settled,  a  steady 
flow  of  emigrants  and  immigrants  began  which  has  never 
ceased:  it  helped  at  once  to  build  up  and  reduce  its  popula- 
tion. The  early  lists  of  settlers  in  1  740  show  that  some  had 
sold  and  moved  away  before  the  next  list  (1  742)  was  drawn 
up.  Men  who  appear  in  1  742  have  gone  in  1  748  and  new- 
comers have  arrived.  We  can  trace  the  ingress  and  exodus, 
too,  by  biographical  notices.  The  Widow  Brewster  came 
here  in  1797  from  Stratford;  Jethro  Bonney  and  his  brother 
Perez  arrived  in  1  760  from  Pembroke,  Massachusetts;  Noah 
and  Edward  Rogers  came  from  Branford  in  1760;  Joseph 
Chandler  in  1 748  from  Danbury,  Massachusetts;  James 
Douglas  came  in  1739;  Ephriam  Clark  came  to  Cornwall 
after  1740  and  settled  on  Clark  Hill;  Joshua  Pierce  arrived 
in  1739;  John  B.  Bradford  came  from  Montville  about  1772; 
Noah  Harrison  from  Branford  in  1762;  David  Pratt  arrived 
in  1780  from  Saybrook;  Dr.  John  C.  Calhoun  from  Wash- 
ington in  1792;  three  Scoville  brothers  (Timothy,  Samuel 
and  Stephen)   came  from  Saybrook  early,  but  were  not  orig- 


[(1)  J.  M.  Morse,  'A  Neglected  Period  Of  Connecticut 
History/  p.  16.] 
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mal  settlers;  Dr.  Isaac  Marsh  from  Litchfield  in  1820;  Theo- 
dore Ives  from  Goshen  in  1800;  John  Hart  from  Kensington 
in  1763. 

Moreover,  there  was  continual  emigration  to  farm  lands 
elsewhere  not  merely  in  the  first  decade.  Ethan  Allen  went 
to  Vermont  before  the  Revolution;  Dr.  Russell  sold  the  Hol- 
loway  House  to  Salmon  Emmons  in  1777  and  moved  to  New 
Hampshire.  Nathaniel  Carter  (originally  from  Killings- 
worth)  sold  his  farm  in  Dudleytown  in  1  763  and  removed  to 
Binghamton,  New  York.  Samuel  Scoville  had  two  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  both  of  whom  remained  in  Cornwall,  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  six  sons,  of  whom  two  remained  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  other  four  removed  to  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Ohio.  Thus  before  the  American  Revolution  people  began 
to  move  on,  and  afforded  continual  opportunities  to  purchase 
farms  here.  After  the  Revolution,  when  American  territory 
extended  west  to  the  Mississippi,  new  chances  for  emigration 
were  offered.  Men  walked  to  the  west,  went  by  ox-team,  or 
by  sleigh;  after  1825,  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  later,  of  course, 
by  the  railroads.  John  R.  Harrison  walked  to  Fairport,  New 
York,  to  look  at  a  farm.  He  did  not  buy  it  and  walked  back 
to  Cornwall.  His  son,  John,  went  to  Ohio  where  he  opened 
a  store;  another  son,  Wilbur,  sold  his  farm  up  Agag  in  Dud- 
leytown and  also  went  to  Ohio.  In  the  thirties,  land  in  Mich- 
igan began  an  appeal.      These  sprightly  stanzas    derive    from 

the  period. 

Come  all  ye  Yankee  farmers  who  wish  to  change  your  lot, 
Who've  spunk  enough  to  travel  beyond  your  native  spot, 
And  leave  behind  the  village  where  Pa  and  Ma  do  stay; 
Come!     Follow  me!  and  settle  in  Michigania! 
Yea!     Yea!     Yea!     in  Michigania! 

There  is  the  land  of  Blue  Laws 

Where  deacons  cut  your  hair; 

For  fear  your  locks  and  tenets 

Will  not  exactly  square; 

Where  beer  that  works  on 

Sunday,  a  penalty  must  pay; 

While  all  is  Scripture  measure  in  Michigania! 

Yea!     Yea!  Yea!  in  Michigania!   (x) 


[(x)   Quoted  in  Lois  K.  Matthews,     'The  Expansion  of 
New  England,'  p.  227.     The  author  of  this  excellent  vol- 
ume however  only  mentions  Cornwall  once,  and  that  in 
connection  with  its  settlement,  p.  93,  note  2.] 
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Eliakim  Mallory  Pratt  (b.  1802),  who  married  Abigail 
Rogers,  first  moved  to  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  then  to 
Avon,  New  York,  and  finally  to  Flint,  Michigan.  Edmund 
Harrison  (b.  1  780)  had  five  sons:  one  settled  in  New  York 
State  and  one  in  Michigan.  (Half  of  the  membership  of  the 
first  church  is  said  to  have  left  about  1  790.)  These  examples 
seem  to  be  typical.  What  is  lacking  in  this  account  is  a  col- 
lection of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  those  who  had  gone 
west  and  whose  descriptions  of  the  new  country  induced 
friends  and  relatives  to  follow  them.  In  the  files  of  many 
families  in  the  town  must  lie  abundant  evidence  concerning 
these  "wanderings  of  the  people*. 

Despite  emigration,  the  population  of  Cornwall,  though 
in  some  decades  almost  stationary,  (in  1810  it  was  1,602;  by 
1820  it  had  only  grown  to  1,622),  continued  gradually  to 
increase  until  1850.  The  growth  of  prosperity  in  farming, 
trade  and  industry,  undoubtedly  affected  the  political  and 
religious  changes  which  we  have  noted.  How  different  is  the 
impression  that  Cornwall  made  on  observers  in  1  8 1  9  as  com- 
pared with  the  pessimistic  reflections  of  1759,  noted  above. 
"The  soil  is  warm,  fertile  and  productive,  being  well  adapted 
both  to  grain  and  grazing.  The  agricultural  productions  con- 
sist of  wheat,  of  "which  considerable  quantities  are  annually 
raised,  rye,  oats,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese,  of  which  consider- 
able quantities  are  marketed  abroad,  beef,  pork,  wool,  and 
some  other  articles."  We  seem  to  be  traveling  through  a  dif- 
ferent country.  Such  were  the  results  of  settlement  upon  the 
bleak  and  forbidding  district  open  to  colonists  in    1738. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  Cornwall 

Meanwhile  was  developing  in  the  United  States  a  pro- 
found economic  movement  which  was  to  remodel  life  in 
Cornwall,  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  essence  was  the 
application  of  power  to  machinery;  first,  animal  and  water 
power,  then  steam,  and  finally  electricity,  gas  and  oil.  The 
new  method  was  applied  to  manufactures  and  transportation 
— the  railroad,  the  trolley,  the  automobile,  and  the  aero- 
plane. It  created  the  factory  and  the  city  on  a  scale  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  Products  were  cheapened  by  speeding  up 
production  through  the  machines,  and  by  Eli  Whitney's  in- 
vention of  the  device  for  uniformity  of  parts,  by  which  tools, 
utensils,  and  complicated  machines  could  be  produced  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  I  will  not  labor  a  description  of  a 
movement  familiar  to  everyone.      Let  us  say  that  it  began  to 
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have  a  considerable  effect  here  sometime  after  1825  and  it 
is  still  going  on.  Its  later  phase  is  often  called  technological 
improvement. 

Aside  from  economic  effects,  the  age  (1825-1900) 
revolutionized  education,  expanded  the  learned  professions, 
stimulated  enormously  the  development  of  science  with  all 
its  effects  upon  the  religious  and  intellectual  viewpoints,  and 
revolutionized  political  notions,  and  organizations.  All  these 
changes  in  the  United  States  had  great  effects  on  Cornwall. 
Her  isolation  was  almost  completely  swept  away  through  the 
railroads,  the  press,  and  the  development  of  education — or 
so  one  would  have  thought  at  that  time.  Let  us  observe  some 
direct  effects  on  the  town.  It  created  greater  markets  for  our 
products  in  all  coast  towns  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia.  At 
the  same  time  it  introduced  new  competitors  for  those  mar- 
kets. The  new  manufactures  competed  with  all  local  manu- 
facturing industries  and  with  local  artisans  like  blacksmiths 
and  shoemakers,  dressmakers  and  tailors.  It  also  greatly 
developed  certain  branches  of  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
others.  It  led  ultimately  to  a  decline  of  population  through 
increased  emigration  to  cities.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  evolution  was  very  gradual  and  was  no  t  noticed 
until  it  was  well  under  way. 

Notice  the  advertisements  in  the  Litchfield  "Enquirer", 
1851,  by  Holcombe  and  Lyon.  "Files,  1,500  dozen  of  every 
size  and  kind;  house  furnishings  hardware;  carriage  maker's 
goods, — axles,  springs,  shafts,  carriage  bows,  bolts,  etc.; 
braces  and  bits:  a  large  stock  of  Marple's  superior,  plated 
and  plain:  wholesale  or  retail."  "Ezra  Clark — a  constant 
supply  of  first  grade  cut  nails  and  spikes  at  manufacturer's 
prices;  boots,  shoes,  and  garters — largest  and  best  assortment 
in  the  county  and  cheapest  in  the  state  ....  Call  and  see! 
(They  did!)  A  third  of  a  column  of  advertisements  of  "oils 
and  paints  and  painter's  materials."  "New  flour  just  received 
(picture  of  a  barrel)  and  selling  cheap."  Curiously  enough, 
in  the  "Enquirer"  of  1840,  there  is  not  a  single  ad  of  this 
sort.  In  1  848,  Hiram  Garner,  a  blacksmith  in  Goshen,  was 
manufacturing  spikes  by  hand  at  $1.25  for  125.  His  account 
book  contains  similiar  items:   (1)   to    making    four    bolts  to  a 


[(1)  I  have  seen  his  account  book  lent  me  by  his  grand- 
son, Mr.  Frank  Whitney  of  West  Cornwall.  I  also  wish 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  him  for  loaning  me 
his  copies  of  the  Litchfield  "Enquirer".] 
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cart  body;  to  making  two  sets  of  hinges;  to  making  three 
hooks  and  six  staples;  to  making  stove  pipe;  to  making  a  coal 
rake.  Here  must  be  the  era  of  competition  between  products 
of  the  hand  and  the  machine  in  this  area.  Ultimately  the 
machine-made  products  drove  out  the  local  industries,  but  it 
took  a  long  time.  Let  us  compare  a  state  census  of  industry 
in  1845  with  the  national  census  of  1860,  and  we  find  an 
expansion  rather  than  a  decline  of  industry. 

(2) 
Industries  in  Cornwall 


No.  oi 

!  Employees 

2  pig  iron  furnaces 

30 

1  saddle  trunk  and  harness  factory 

1 

1  coach  wagon  and  sleigh  factory 

2 

1  tin  factory 

2 

2  flour  mills 

2 

2  woolen   factories 

(  8  males 

(  5  females 

Boot  and  shoe  factory 

(13  males 

(  2  females 

1  tannery 

3 

1  sash,  door 

and  blind  factory 

3 

1  buckskin  tannery 

2  males 

3  females 

Industry  in 

Cornwall — U.  S.  Census  of  1860 

Name  of  Company 

Kind  of  Factory 

No.  of 

or  Business 

Employees 

M.  Beers  &  Sons 

Buckskin,  glove  &  mitten  factory 

(  1  mak 
(25  females 

Bennett  &  Bradley 

Tannery 

1  male 

Henry  How 

Lumber 

1      " 

S.  W.  Gold  &  Son 

Flour  and  feed 

1      " 

Wolpert  &  Co. 

Housatonic   Shear  Corporation 

12      " 

James  H.  Cole 

Lumber   and  turning 

2      " 

J.  Malleson  &  Co. 

Shear  factory 

15     " 

David  A.  Barlow 

Copper,  tin,  sheet  iron  factory 

2      " 

Orville  Fitch 

Wagon-maker 

1      " 

[(2)  'Statistics  of  the  Condition  and  Products  of  Cer- 
tain Branches  of  Industry  in  Connecticut,'  1845.  Com- 
piled by  Daniel  Tyler,  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  ] 
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Employees 

4 

M 

3 

M 

1 

<( 

2 

M 

15 

«« 

3 

U 

1 

it 

1 

U 

1 

il 

J.  M.   Gardner  Sash,  blind  and  door  factory 

John  McMurtry  Sarsaparilla 

Will  Bonny  Wagon-maker 

N.  Hutchinson  Flour  and  feed;  lumber 

Cornwall  B.  Iron  Co.     Pig   iron 

Seeyle  &  Holmes  Edged  tools 

George  Nichols  Lumber 

Arison  B.  Chace  Flour,  feed  and  plaster 

Edwin  P.  Gold  Lumber 

We  note  some  interesting  conclusions.  ( 1  )  The  number 
of  employees  in  industry  increased  from  78  in  1845  to  129 
in  1860.  (2)  The  value  of  manufactured  goods  increased 
from  $136,000  in  1845  to  $180,000  in  1860,  an  increase  of 
25cc.      (3)    1  3  firms  were  reported  in  1845;  35  in  1860. 

Thus  apparently,  making  due  allowance  for  error,  the 
importance  of  these  small  industries  increased  somewhat  even 
when  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  in  a  first  great  age  of 
expansion.  Let  us  observe,  too,  how  small  these  factories 
were  both  in  1845  and  in  1860,  how  dependent  on  local 
patronage,  and  on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  proprietor. 
He  was  the  motive  power.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  consolidation  in  1  860.  The  character  of  this  local  indus- 
try remained  the  same,  and  was  apparently  flourishing;  no 
Industrial  Revolution   developed  in   this   town. 

Yet  this  prosperous  condition  soon  began  to 
decay.  In  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  after  1860,  the 
local  industries  gradually  died.  The  furnace  at  West  Corn- 
wall was  closed  in  1855,  and  that  at  Cornwall  Bridge  in 
1900,  and  so  on.  Soon  after  1900  these  ancillary  industries 
had  all  disappeared. 

The  development  of  city  markets  (incident  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  factories  and  cities)  led  to  the  introduction  in  the 
nation  of  what  the  specialists  in  agriculture  call  commercial 
farming,  viz.,  specializing  on  a  few  crops  for  the  money  re- 
turn, while  they  purchased  other  agricultural  products  which 
they  needed.  Certain  steps  in  the  development  of  this  pro- 
cedure had  already  occurred  in  Cornwall  in  1818.  Pease 
and  Niles  in  their  "Gazetteer"  speak  of  "rye,  oats,  hay,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  marketed 
abroad"  (that  is,  I  suppose,  outside  the  town  or  county). 
Here  we  seem  to  see  a  specialization  in  the  dairy  industry. 

If  we  compare  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  two  censuses  of  1845   and   1860,  we  find  a  general 
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expansion  of  farming,  with  emphasis  on  the  dairy  industry; 
that  is,  they  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  commercial 
farming. 

The  census  reported  about  160  farmers  in  1860  and  this 
was  probably  about  the  number  in  1845.  The  amount  of 
land  exploited  had  apparently  changed  little  in  the  preceding 
forty  years.  In  1819  about  23,000  acres  were  reported  in 
farms;  in  1860,  about  15,000  acres  of  improved  land  and 
7,000  acres  of  unimproved  land,  a  total  of  22,000  acres. 

Census  of  1845  Census  of  1860 

Horses    (number)  278  291 

Cattle   (all  told)  2,221 

Milk  cows  1,430 

Working    oxen  314 

Other  cattle  1,085 

Sheep  2,560  735 

Swine  839  710 

Wheat  321  bu.  960  bu. 

Rye  2,988  bu.  5,128  bu. 

Indian  corn  6,127  bu.  16,785  bu. 

Oats  7,086  bu.  15,934  bu. 

Tobacco  no  report  23,147  lbs. 

Wool  7,349  lbs.  2,419  lbs. 

Potatoes  13,176  bu.  12,754  bu. 

Hay  3,395  tons  5,822  tons 

Butter  39,710  lbs.  70,850  lbs. 

Cheese  176,875  lbs.  278,710  lbs. 

Except  in  the  case  of  sheep  and  wool,  no  decline  in  ag- 
riculture appears.  The  chief  crops  were  rye,  corn,  tobacco, 
hay,  but  particularly  butter  and  cheese.  The  dairy  industry 
was  clearly  outstanding. 

Just  at  this  time  of  prosperity,  a  scientific  study  of  agri- 
culture began  in  this  town,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  establishment  in  1845  of  the  Cream  Hill  Institute  by 
Theodore  S.  Gold  and  his  father,  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gold.  It 
continued  from  1845  to  1869  when  with  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Gold  absorbed  in  many  other  interests  gave  it  up. 
About  270  pupils  in  all  attended,  with  an  average  of  20  per 
year,  the  proper  capacity  of.  the  school.  Professor  George  J. 
Brush  here  acquired  his  interest  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
which  was  his  life  work  until  he  became  director  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The  main  aim  of  the  institution 
was  to  provide  boys  with  an  advanced  education  in  cultural 
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as  well  as  scientific  subjects.  The  importance  of  Natural 
Science  is  indicated  by  the  stress  laid  on  field  work.  Out  of 
this  institution  grew  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  both  the  first  of  their 

kind  in  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  scientific  study  centered  in  this 
town,  farming  began  to  decline.  The  production  of  wool 
decreased  until  it  was  no  longer  raised,  as  did  wheat,  rye, 
tobacco  and  hemp.  The  dairy  industry  continued  to  flourish, 
expand,  and  change.  The  markets  of  the  cities  were  demand- 
ing raw  milk  and  in  1860,  the  first  milk  was  shipped  from 
Cornwall  Bridge  to  New  York.  Today  it  has  supplanted  all 
the  other  agricultural  products  as  the  marketable  crop.  No 
one  now,  in  our  town,  makes  butter  and  cheese  for  sale,  ex- 
cept one  expert,  who  makes  delicious  unsalted  butter.  In 
1830  the  McCormick  reaper  was  invented  and  a  little  later 
the  mower.  This  invention  had  a  marked  result  here.  It  led 
to  clearing  the  fields  of  boulders  so  that  many  assumed  that 
lovely  smooth  condition  we  see  today.  Says  T.  S.  Gold,  writ- 
ing in  1876,  (1)  "Only  forty  years  ago,  the  notion  of  using  a 
mowing  machine  on  these  hills  would  only  have  excited 
laughter,  for  not  one  single  acre  was  cleared  so  it  could  oper- 
ate. Now  they  are  a  necessity  upon  each  principal  farm." 
Mrs.  Loucks  remembers  when  as  a  child  she  was  placed  on  a 
rock  around  which  the  men  cut  with  scythes  and  then  the 
mechanical  mower  finished  the  job.  Mr.  Charles  Gold  re- 
counts how  with  enormous  labor,  the  fields  were  cleared. 
Some  boulders  were  buried:  a  few  blown  up  with  gunpowder; 
but  most  drawn  out  by  teams  of  oxen,  two,  three  or  four  in 
number.  Mr.  George  C.  Harrison  changed  the  complexion  of 
his  whole  farm  by  the  continual  labor  which  he  spent  on  clear- 
ing out  the  rocks.  ''Thirteen  persons  could  stand  abreast, "says 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wadsworth,  "on  the  wall 
around  the  meadow  south  of  our  home" — a  wall  built  with 
the  stone  extracted  from  the  field.  Mr.  Samuel  Scoville  re- 
calls that  his  father  could  remember  when  a  certain  field  near 
Cream  Hill  Lake  thickly  sown  with  rocks  wa  s  mowed  and 
could  be  mowed  only  with  sickles.  Thus,  the  industrial  revo- 
lution itself  stimulated  for  a  time  our  agriculture.  (Curiously 
enough  writers  say  the  same  of  England  about  this  same  time.) 
The  introduction  of  mowing  machines  led   to  the  substitution 


[(1)  T.  S.  Gold,  'History  of  Cornwall,'  (2nd  ed.)  p.  20] 
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of  horses  for  oxen  as  work  animals,  a  process  not  complete 
until  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 

We  have  observed  that  the  rise  of  industry  in  the  United 
States  led  ultimately,  but  not  immediately,  to  the  stifling  of 
local  industries  in  Cornwall  and  a  resultant  decline  in  popula- 
tion. The  growth  of  industrial  centers  had  another  effect. 
It  stimulated  emigration  from  this  town,  which,  I  think,  as 
caused  by  free  and  cheap  land  outside  of  Connecticut  had 
almost  ceased.  The  emigration  to  the  cities  and  the  factory 
towns  began  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

The  opportunities  for  earning  good  wages  on  the  farm 
were  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  rising  population,  es- 
pecially with  the  growing  use  of  machinery.  The  available 
land,  fit  for  farm  cultivation,  was  entirely  occupied  by  exist- 
ing owners.  Under  these  conditions  the  factory  and  the  city 
offered  a  strong  appeal.  Pay  was  regular  and  better  than 
on  the  farm. 

There  was  also  a  variety  of  tasks,  manual  labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  clericel  positions,  administrative  posts.  Men 
could  (they  believed  that  they  could  and  in  many  cases 
they  did)  attain  economic  independence  earlier;  many  of 
them  were  better  dressed.  They  had,  they  thought,  more 
opportunities  for  amusement.  They  had  not  only  a  fixed 
wage,  but  a  limited  number  of  hours  per  day.  The  cities 
offered,  too,  expanding  opportunities  for  professional  careers, 
for  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers.  If  you  look  through  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  Cornwall  men,  you  will  find  more  sons 
of  farmers  going  to  college,  or  going  directly  from  an  acad- 
emy into  the  study  of  law  and  medicine,  after  1830  than  be- 
fore. Their  predecessors  from  the  town  were  likely  to  be  the 
sons  of  professional  men,  or  military  officers.  The  urge 
struck  women  as  well  as  men,  but  naturally  to  a  less  degree 
for  they  belonged  to  a  restricted  part  of  society.  The  factory 
offered  a  chance  for  a  freer  career  with  better  pay.  In  the 
Litchfield  "Enquirer"  of  1852,  there  is  the  advertisement: 
"Girls  Wanted.  Wanted  12  or  15  girls  to  work  in  a  factory, 
by  the  Wadhams  Manufacturing  Company,  Wolcottville, 
November  25,  1851."  Nothing  was  said  about  training  or 
experience.  As  school  teachers  the  trained  young  woman  at 
this  time  was  not  so  well  paid.  One  woman  was  hired  in 
1843  for  the  school  in  Cornwall  Hollow  at  75  cents  a  week 
and  boarded  round.  A  man  was  hired  that  winter  for  three 
months  at  six  dollars  a  month.  So  the  new  chances  for  girls 
to  work  at  better  wages  seemed  good.      An  adviser  of  mine 
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has  told  me  how  two  daughters  of  a  neighbor  went  to  work 
in  a  Connecticut  factory  in  Norwalk.  Whenever  they  came 
home,  the  style  of  their  clothes,  and  their  air  of  sophistica- 
tion, made  them  the  envy  and  the  model  of  many  of  the 
young  girls  of  the  town.  The  combination  of  the  decline  of 
local  industries,  the  reduced  opportunities  for  places  on  the 
farm,  with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  combined  with  in- 
creased opportunities  for  jobs  in  the  cities,  augmented  the 
flow  of  population  from  Cornwall  to  the  city. 

Yet  immigration  continued.  John  Calhoun  returned 
from  New  York  in  the  1  880's  after  studying  at  Columbia  and 
Yale  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Cornwall;  probably  because 
his  father  and  grandfather  came  from  here.  William  Oliver, 
a  skilled  artisan,  came  to  America  from  England  in  1 886. 
He  settled  in  Cornwall  where  he  was  able  to  buy  a  blacksmith 
shop  in  1887,  and  replaced  a  citizen  who  emigrated.  In 
1902,  Charles  Bate  (father  of  Fred  J.  Bate)  accompanied 
Mr.  Oliver  to  Cornwall  and  took  up  a  farm.  Adam  Yutzler 
and  William  Strattman  came  from  Germany,  the  one  a  tailor 
and  the  other  a  farmer,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  why  they 
came  to  Cornwall.  Hiram  Garner,  great-grandfather  of 
Frank  Whitney,  was  a  machinist  in  Goshen  and  came  here 
about  1850  to  be  near  the  iron  works  for  his  materials.  Mr. 
Whitney's  grandfather  was  a  carpenter  working  on  the  rail- 
road; he  stopped  off  at  West  Cornwall,  went  to  board  with 
Mr.  Garner,  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter,  married  her  and 
remained.  Better  communication  by  turnpike  and  later 
by  railroad  opened  the  way  for  young  men,  and  then 
later  women,  to  distant  academies  and  colleges.  In  1 840, 
stages  ran  daily  from  North  Canaan  via  Canaan,  Corn- 
wall, and  Kent  to  New  Milford  to  meet  the  train  there  at  six 
a.  m.,  returning  the  same  day.  The  stage  left  Litchfield  for 
Poughkeepsie  daily  except  Sunday  at  five  a.  m.  and  arrived 
in  the  evening  via  Cornwall.  The  United  States  mail  stage  left 
Litchfield  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  eight  a.  m. 
and  arrived  in  New  Haven  at  four  p.  m.,  returning  thrice 
weekly  on  the  arrival  of  the  steam  boat  from  New  York. 

Thus,  in  the  1 9th  century  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
constant  ebb  and  flow  of  population.  The  emigration  seems 
to  have  been  greater  than  the  economic  or  social  conditions 
in  Cornwall  made  obligatory.  It  was  not  due,  therefore, 
solely  to  the  lonesomeness  of  the  farm,  the  arduous  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  or  the  obdurate  nature  of  the  Cornwall  soil. 
The  causes  were  more  complex:  the  appeal   of  greater  vari- 
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ety  of  opportunity  in  life;  the  definite  economic  rewards;  the 
more  alluring  social  life;  the  feeling  that  city  life  and  city 
positions  represented  a  more  intellectual  form  of  human  ac- 
tivity, and  brought  to  men  and  women  greater  distinction 
than  did  a  career  in  the  country. 

Closely  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  devel- 
opments which  we  have  discussed,  was  the  expansion  of  edu- 
cation in  Cornwall.  Before  1838,  it  was  chiefly  managed  by 
the  town  government  and  church.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Communication  was  so  difficult  that  a  central  control  over 
local  authorities  could  not  be  minutely  exercised.  The  legis- 
lature passed  various  acts  regulating  the  local  school  system, 
such  as  the  length  of  the  school  year,  the  appointment  of 
school  visitors,  the  formation  of  school  districts, — none  real- 
ly interfering  with  the  direction  which  Cornwall  exercised 
over  its  schools.  When  the  state  sold  the  Connecticut  Reserve 
in  Ohio,  it  invested  the  proceeds,  and  in  1818  the  principal 
amounted  to  two  million  dollars.  The  sum  was  divided  among 
the  towns  with  the  proviso  that  the  income  should  be  ex- 
pended only  on  local  education.  Cornwall  was  thus  for  a 
long  time  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  school  taxes. 
For  years  (it  is  alleged),  our  schools  declined,  supported  only 
by  tuition  and  the  income  from  the  Connecticut  Reserve 
fund.  Yet  consider  that  during  this  half  century  closing  with 
1838,  the  custom  ceased  of  having  a  winter  school  for  the 
town  and  four  summer  schools  with  which  they  had  begun, 
and  the  number  of  school  districts  was  increased  to  fifteen  or 
seventeen  by  the  authority  of  the  town.  The  plan  has  been 
criticised,  but  its  purpose  is  clear;  to  bring  the  school  within 
easy  access  of  every  pupil  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
There  was  no  compulsory  education  act  and  yet,  in  1838,  re- 
formers exclaim  because  one-sixth  of  the  pupils  in  a  district 
did  not  attend  school.  (1)  Another  complaint  of  modern 
writers  is  that  most  of  the  schools  have  no  records  that  ante- 
date 1850.  True,  records  are  important  and  we  would  not 
give  them  up  for  the  world,  but  we  should  remember  that  a 
mastery  of  reports  and  records  in  organizations  of  all  sorts  is 
almost  a  contemporary  achievement.  These  criticisms  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  schools  were  all  bad  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  time.  Each  district  hired  its  teachers  and  managed 
its  local  affairs:  the  town  supervised  the  conduct  of  the  school 


[(1)  I'm  not  sure  that  the  figures  apply  to  Cornwall.] 
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through  its  visitors.  Teachers  "boarded  round".  Salaries  seem 
to  us  small;  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  week  in  summer  for 
women;  $12.00  to  $16.00  per  month  in  winter  for  men; 
$6.00  to  $12.00  per  month  in  summer  for  men.  In  Johnson 
Hollow,  November  1842,  they  voted  to  get  an  experienced 
teacher  to  operate  the  school  for  the  first  month  in  December 
at  $2.00  a  week  or  a  dollar  a  week  and  board  around.  The 
next  year,  a  woman  was  hired  at  seventy-five  cents  a  week, 
and  in  the  winter  a  man  taught  for  three  months  at  six  dollars 
a  month.  School  houses  were  unpainted  until  1 800,  but  so 
were  most  dwelling  houses.  The  desks  ran  around  the  room 
and  faced  the  wall.  Parents  furnished  the  books  and  often 
the  pupil  brought  to  school  a  reader  or  an  arithmetic  text, 
which  happened  to  be  at  home,  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
the  one  generally  used  in  the  district. 

M.  A.  Nickerson  reports  in  1848  (the  first  report  pub- 
lished in  Cornwall),  "Part  of  the  districts  are  unwilling  to  pay 
such  prices  as  will  secure  the  best  teachers,  acting  upon  the 
the  principle  that  a  cheap  teacher  is  as  good  as  any.  There 
are  in  almost  every  district  those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  teacher  whose  qualifications  are  in  every  way 
desirable,  and  are  willing  to  pay  prices  that  will  secure  them. 
Our  schools  have  been  all  kept  according  to  law  and  several 
of  them  by  competent  and  very  successful  teachers.  But 
there  is  a  great  indifference  to  education  .  .  .  want  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  visiting  committee  and  teachers  and  leaving  us 
with  poor  school  houses  .  .  .  Neighborhood  feuds  are  fought 
out  over  the  heads  of  teachers,  which,  of  course,  spoils  our 
schools.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  our  schools  are  in  better 
condition  than  two  or  three  years  ago."      And  again  he  says, 

"In  some  instances,  individuals  in  adjoining  districts, 
have  united  in  establishing  a  school  of  higher  order  for  the 
benefit  of  advanced  pupils.  This  practice  if  continued  will 
have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  district  schools  by  with- 
drawing from  them  their  best  influences  and  making  it  neces- 
sary to  obtain  low  priced  teachers." 

Of  what  they  studied  and  the  text  books  used  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  I  know  little.  The  records  of  the  school 
at  the  Plain  give  part  of  the  curriculum  in  1797  incidentally 
in  describing  the  tuition  rates  for  students  living  outside  the 
district. 

Reading — 9  hours  a  quarter 
Writing — 12  hours  a  quarter 
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English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic — 15  hours  a  quarter 
Linguistics,    or   studies    in    learned    languages     (Latin, 
French) — 18  hours  a  quarter 
Probably  the  first  four   subjects  were  then    in    common 
use,   and  later  geography  was  added.      Incident  to   the  inter- 
est in  education,  we  note  that  at  the  Plain  from   1  797,  a  fair 
proportion  of  teachers  were  college  men  and,    later,    college 
women,  too.      This  district  had  also    an    upper    and    a  lower 
school.      In  all  the  schools,  so  far  as  is  revealed  by    the    curt 
records,    many  of  the  teachers  were  experienced.      Says   Mr. 
Starr,    "How  long  any  one  taught  it  is  hard  to   say,  but  Ezra 
D.   Pratt's  thirty  winters  were  probably  exceeded  by   several 
others." 

In  1838,  the  state,  under  the  prodding  of  Henry  Bar- 
nard, established  the  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  and 
made  him  their  secretary.  This  appointment  represents  the 
opening  of  a  new  age  in  Cornwall  education.  Barnard  trav- 
elled constantly  over  the  state,  agitating  for  better  buildings 
and  equipment  and  more  competent  teachers.  Only  by  the 
improved  methods  of  communication  was  such  a  supervision 
possible.  The  state  abolished  tuition  fees  in  1867  and  made 
schools  free.  They  were  to  be  supported  by  taxation  on  all 
property  holders  whether  or  not  they  had  children  in  attend- 
ance. In  1872  came  the  first  compulsory  attendance  law. 
Every  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  must 
attend  school  at  least  three  months  a  year.  As  a  result  nine- 
tenths  of  the  money  for  school  support  had  to  come  from 
town  taxes.  Since  then,  teachers'  salaries  have  been  raised 
and  a  higher  standard  of  training  has  been  established.  At  the 
same  time,  while  the  influence  of  the  state  has  been  great,  the 
control  of  schools  and  teachers  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  town.  Thus  the  evolution  of  the  school  system  well  illus- 
trates the  advantages  of  a  combination  of  central  authority 
and  local  responsibility  and  control. 

Another  phase  of  outside  influences  and  local  initiative 
was  the  development  of  private  schools,  the  so-called  gram- 
mar schools  and  academies,  that  offered  more  advanced 
studies  than  the  district  schools,  and  in  case  of  need  prepared 
men  for  college.  A  considerable  number  were  organized, 
like  the  Alger  Institute,  the  Adelphic  Institute,  the  Birds'  Nest 
and  others.    (1)      They  relied  in  part  on  local  patronage  and 


[(1)  Note  also  the  Cream  Hill  Institute]  jl 
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thus  reflect  a  move  in  Cornwall  for  advanced  education.  All 
these  have  passed  away  except  Rumsey  Hall  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  location  of  the  Alger  Institute  and  for  thirty 
years  has  maintained  an  honorable  place  among  boys'  schools 
in  the  country.  These  private  schools  deserve  a  place  in  our 
history  because  their  existence  added  to  the  cultivation  of 
our  town,  because  the  fact  that  they  located  here  and  drew 
students  from  outside  was  due  to  the  geographical  advantages 
of  Cornwall  and  its  general  atmosphere  of  culture. 

Another  phase  of  social  interest,  which  did  not  supplant, 
but  added  to  the  social  life  otherwise  centered  in  the  church 
during  this  period,  was  the  formation  of  lyceums  and  literary 
clubs.  Beginning  with  1833,  ten  different  societies  were  or- 
ganized, all  short-lived,  the  last  being  the  Cornwall  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  of  1873.  To  this  last  group  ladies 
were  admitted,  and  in  addition  to  the  debates  and  orations 
of  earlier  days,  the  members  presented  readings,  dialogues, 
and  musical  selections.  All  these  groups  had  constitutions 
and  by-laws,  "exhibiting,''  says  Mr.  Starr,  ''the  American 
passion  for  constitution  making.''  Their  meetings  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  contemporary  political  questions 
and  political  theory  in  the  abstract.  When  a  debate 
was  held,  the  result  of  the  argument  was  decided  by 
the  President.  Some  of  these  questions  were:  Ought  slavery 
to  be  immediately  abolished?  (Decided  in  the  negative);  Is 
the  principle  of  suffrage  inherent  in  man?  i.  e.  I  suppose,  es- 
tablished by  natural  law.  (Decided  in  the  affirmative)  ;  Were 
the  Allied  Powers  justified  in  sending  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena?  (Decided  in  the  affirmative)  ;  Is  party  spirit  con- 
ducive to  the  perpetuity  of  Republican  government?  (De- 
cided in  the  negative)  ;  Is  it  right  for  constituents  to  instruct 
their  delegates  in  Congress?  (Decided  in  the  negative — since 
then,  opinion  has  changed)  ;  Do  the  interests  of  agriculturists 
require  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools?  (Decided 
in  the  affirmative)  ;  Was  Columbus  more  worthy  of  praise 
for  discovering  America  than  Washington  for  defending  it? 
(Decided  in  the  affirmative)  ;  Is  war  justifiable?  (Decided  in 
the  affirmative)  ;  Is  the  present  war  with  Mexico  justifiable? 
(Decided  in  the  negative)  ;  Do  the  present  signs  of  the  times, 
1845,  indicate  the  downfall  of  the  republic?  (Decided  in  the 
affirmative).  Perhaps  the  republic  will  weather  the  present 
storms  which  seem  so  menacing. 

This  age  of  industrial  revolution  was  thus  characterized 
at  first  by  the  expansion  and  then  the    decline    and    practical 
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destruction  of  local  industries,  by  improved  methods  of  com- 
munication binding  Cornwall  closer  to  the  outside  world;  by 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  general  and  by  the  expan- 
sion of  those  crops  intimately  connected  with  dairying,  and 
finally  by  the  gradual  abandonment  of  other  crops;  by  the  in- 
crease of  population  until  1850  and  then  the  great  emigration 
to  the  cities  which  led  to  a  steady  decrease.  These  changes 
were  accompanied  by  an  active  intellectual  life  illustrated  by 
the  expansion  and  the  organization  of  a  local  school  system, 
the  interest  in  education,  and  the  foundation  of  societies  for 
the  ventilation  of  ideas. 

This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
I  have  ventured  to  call  this  final  period  the 

Urbanization  of  Cornwall, 

for  one  of  its  characteristic  features  was  the  ever  increasing 
invasion  of  Cornwall  by  city  dwellers. 

Urban  dwellers  first  learned  of  Cornwall  in  the  1  8th  cen- 
tury as  a  wooded,  rocky,  remote,  and  inhospitable  area.  The 
first  road  from  Hartford  to  Albany  was  re-routed  to  avoid 
this  town.  Visitors  to  the  Foreign  Mission  School  were,  how- 
ever, soon  struck  by  lovely  mountain  scenery.  That  institution 
had  been  located  here  in  1817  because  of  the  remoteness  and 
also  the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  The  Reverend  Timothy 
Stone  wrote  of  Cornwall  (with  pardonable  exaggeration)  as 
the  Switzerland  of  America.  Its  beauty  gradually  became 
an  economic  asset.  The  location  of  private  schools  here 
spread  the  fame  of  Cornwall.  In  1848  the  first  prospectus  of 
the  Alger  Institute  stated  that  it  was  located  at  Cornwall,  the 
former  seat  of  the  Foreign  Mission  School.  Then  came  the 
summer  boarders.  The  first  one  seems  to  have  been  Mr. 
Francis  Pinto  who  came  in  1  869  to  board  with  Mrs.  William 
Rogers.  As  a  boy  he  had  visited  in  Cornwall  and  that  recol- 
lection brought  him  back  as  a  man.  President  Woolsey  came 
because  he  had  known  Mr.  Calhoun.  Professor  Brush  had 
been  in  school  at  Cream  Hill.  Professor  Brewer  had  known 
the  Golds  well,  and  both  teachers  came  to  spend  the  summer 
here,  the  advance  guard  of  an  increasing  number  of  visitors. 
"The  Beers'  House, "  says  the  Cornwall  Star  of  1880,  "is  full 
(in  July):  it  has  57  boarders."  In  August  there  are  "over 
125  summer  visitors  in  the  village  and  applications  from 
scores  cannot  be  accommodated."  After  a  while  the  sum- 
mer boarders  took  another  step;  they  began  to  purchase  res- 
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idences.  We  can  date  this  change  as  definitely  occurring 
after  1900.  In  August,  1899,  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold  issued  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  farms  for  sale  in  Connecticut,  wherein  he 
pointed  out  that  there  were  no  abandoned  farms  in  the  state, 
but  that  agriculture  had  declined  because  of  the  removal  of 
small  manufacturing  industries.  Some  property  owners  were 
willing  to  sell  at  lower  prices  than  before  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  the  necessary  repairs  to  buildings  and  fences.  In  1  899,  and 
before,  purchasers  were  the  owners  of  adjoining  larger  farms 
who  added  the  best  meadows  and  ploughlands  to  their  own 
and  allowed  the  poorer  parts  to  grow  up  to  wood  and  pas- 
ture. The  author  never  alludes  to  the  purchase  of  farms  by 
summer  residents  and  the  resulting  removal  of  most  of  that 
land  from  active  farming,  obviously  because  this  movement 
had  not  yet  begun.  These  new  clients  were  attracted  for  the 
same  reasons  as  the  summer  boarders  had  been.  With  the 
automobile,  the  hard  road,  and  the  cleared  roads  in  winter, 
they  came  in  increasing  numbers.  They  occupied  existing 
residences,  fitting  them  over  to  suit  their  needs,  or  erected 
new  houses.  Along  with  this  new  category  of  inhabitants 
have  come  workers  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  new  age 
made  by  all  residents,  old  and  new,  viz.,  carpenters  and  build- 
ers, electricians,  plumbers,  painters,  mechanics,  and  estab- 
lishments to  sell  and  repair  automobiles  and  meet  the  multi- 
farious needs  of  the  modern  gas  driven  machines.  Let  us  not 
forget  well  drillers,  for  Canaan  drills  most  of  our  wells,  no 
town  being  big  enough  to  maintain  a  well  driller.  Our  stores 
are  not  so  numerous  as  of  yore,  but  in  quality  and  variety  of 
stock,  they  need  not  fear  comparison  with  those  of  the  past 
or  of  other  districts.  We  receive  the  New  York  paper  here 
(daily  and  Sunday)    almost  as  quickly  as  at  Danbury.      The 

new  invasion  synchronized  for  a  time  with  a  continuing  de- 
cline of  population  and  indeed  probably  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  reducing  the  amount  of  land  farmed.  The 
decline  appears  in  striking  fashion  in  recent  censuses  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  farms  had  fallen  to  46  in 
1930  and  all  the  land  in  farms  to  13,048  acres.  Oats  yielded 
5,924  bushels  in  1920  (the  last  report);  hay,  3,021  tons  in 
1925;  potatoes,  8,094  bushels  in  1920;  4,808  bushels  in 
1925;  2,392  bushels  in  1930;  tobacco,  one  acre  in  1930, 
yielded  1,300  pounds;  corn  for  silage,  1,841  tons  in  1925; 
cows  milked,  842  in    1925  yielding  451,958  gallons  of  milk. 
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No  sheep  or  swine  were  reported  in   1930  and  no  wheat,  rye, 
or  buckwheat  in  the  twentieth  century.   (1) 

The  summer  resident  does  not  farm,  yet  he  competes 
with  farmers  for  the  land  and  usually  can  afford  to  pay  more 
when  farms  come  on  the  market.  The  decline  of  population 
and  the  decline  of  farming  are,  therefore,  due  to  a  variety  of 
factors, — perhaps  not  the  main  one  being  the  character  of 
the  soil.  We  ought  to  recall  that  the  summer  population  has 
considerable  magnitude:  one  of  my  numerous  counsellors 
suggests  that  1,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate,  thus 
for  the  summer  season  more  than  doubling  the  population. 
Incidentally  the  permanent  population  fell  in  1920  to  834 
and  increased  to  878  in  1930,  and  in  1935  according  to  the 
United  States  Census  it  has  increased  still  more  to  948. 

The  government  is  thoroughly  democratic,  more  so  than 
a  century  ago;  the  town  meeting  flourishes.  We  read  in  the 
town  reports  of  exciting  meetings,  well  attended  and  lasting 
for  hours.  They  have  just  consolidated  the  district  schools 
into  a  single  town  school.  For  advanced  grades,  Cornwall  in 
union  with  neighboring  towns  has  just  completed  a  High 
School  situated  in  Lime  Rock.  The  town  provides  trans- 
portation for  pupils  to  both  schools. 

No  property  requirement  for  suffrage  has  existed  since 
a  little  after  1854  and  of  course  now  there  is  no  sex  require- 
ment either.  The  state  cooperates  in  school  administration, 
but  most  of  the  decisions  are  made  and  most  of  the  financial 
burden  borne  by  Cornwall.  The  roads  are  gradually  passing 
out  from  under  our  control,  a  transition  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  because  the  financial  burden  is  too  heavy  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  town  alone. 

A  great  variety  of  organizations  exist,  (church  and  lay), 
to  draw  people  together  socially.  The  immigration  of  the 
past  few  years  has  been  of  such  volume  that  the  acquaintances 
and  friendships  such  as  arose  earlier  between  the  new  comers 
and  the  older  residents  have  not  been  so  rapidly  formed. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  characteristic  of  urban  life,  that  is  entering, 
viz.,  that  residence  in  an  area  does  not  necessarily  involve 
friends  and  acquaintances  within  that  area.  In  the  1 9th 
century,  Cornwall  was  largely  a  social  democracy  in  churches 


[These  statistics  were  supplied  to  me  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Census  Bureau.  W.hile  the  figures  seem  to  me  to 
be  incomplete,  they  show  clearly  the  decline  of  farming.] 
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and  clubs:  whether  one  was  poor  or  prosperous,  he  might,  if 
he  so  desired,  share  in  the  same  social  life.  Perhaps  that 
happy  time  under  the  influence  of  the  urban  invasion  is  pass- 
ing away,  but  I  believe  the  lag  in  unity  is  only  temporary. 

Marked  changes  have  occurred  in  our  religious  life  since 
the  early  1  9th  century.  In  both  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  there  has  been  complete  religious  toleration.  With 
the  decline  in  population,  church  membership  has  fallen.  We 
have  two  Congregational  churches,  two  feeble  Methodist 
groups,  while  the  Baptists  have  vanished.  There  is  still  a 
flourishing  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  the  Jews  also  hold  serv- 
ices. There  are  well  over  300  church  members  in  Cornwall 
out  of  a  population  of  948,  a  higher  proportion  than  ever  be- 
fore. Revivals  have  ended;  the  last  in  the  North  Church  was 
in  1876  (under  the  Rev.  Charles  Fitch),  yet  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  have  continued  to  acquire  new  members.  Un- 
til about  1870  there  were  two  preaching  services  each  Sun- 
day, one  in  the  morning,  then  the  Sunday  school,  then  a 
lunch  in  the  church,  and  finally  a  second  sermon,  after  which 
the  congregation  would  return  home  about  three  p.  m.  There 
was  a  young  peoples  meeting  until  after  1900,  when  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  established  in  1882,  took  it  over, 
but  such  meetings  have  now  been  abandoned.  The  older 
people  had  a  prayer  meeting  every  Friday  evening  until 
about  1900.  Once  every  two  months  there  was  a  "prepara- 
tory  lecture"  before  the  celebration  of  the  "communion". 
Sermons  were  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  long,  as  con- 
trasted with  our  modern  twenty  minute  session.  Then,  as 
now,  the  core  of  the  service  was  the  sermon — a  continuation 
of  the  form  of  worship  established  by  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation 400  years  ago.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  enjoyed  two 
hour  sermons,  it  is  said.  The  service  had  two  prayers,  a  long 
one  and  a  short  one.  The  long  prayer  passed  in  review  a 
great  variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  members  of  the  church. 

Changes  in  the  service  were  accompanied  by  modifica- 
tions in  the  character  of  the  religion  itself,  the  effects  of  the 
rise  of  a  new  scientific  and  humanistic  culture.  A  new  dec- 
trine  began  to  supplant  the  old  theology.  Both  stressed  per- 
sonal responsibility,  the  importance  of  conduct,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  intimate  personal  relationship  between  God 
and  man.  The  old  doctrine  had  formulated  precisely  and 
comprehensively  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith.  They 
were  the  result  of  centuries  of  discussion  and  reflection.  The 
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new  belief  reduced  the  number  of  fundamental  principles  and 
the  statement  of  their  content  and  significance  become  vague, 
nebulous,  and  mystical.  The  change  from  one  belief  to  the 
other  was  gradual.  To  discuss  it  adequately  one  would  need 
to  study  in  detail  the  facts  of  the  church  history  in  Cornwall 
and  a  large  number  of  sermons  preached  in  that  town  in 
all  decades  of  the  period  from  1820  to  the  present.  Such 
materials  have  not  been  available  to  the  writer.  The  follow- 
ing survey  is  extremely  imperfect  and  is  introduced  primarily 
to  direct  attention  to  the  need  for  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
the  intellectual  history  in  Cornwall  as  well  as  in  other  country 
towns.  While  this  period  of  intellectual  growth  covered  more 
than  a  century,  profound  changes  have  occurred  during  the 
lifetime  of  many  still  in  full  possession  of  their  powers  who 
can  testify  to  the  transformation  which  they  have  witnessed 
and  indeed  in  which  they  were  participants.    (1) 

The  confessions  of  faith  issued  before  1850  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  this  town  which  I  have  examined  are 
pure  Calvinistic  theology.  They  declare  their  belief  in  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  in  his  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  in 
the  total  depravity  of  man  and  his  consequent  inability  to 
save  himself;  hence  logically  follow  the  doctrines  of  predes- 
tination and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  that  God  of  His 
free  grace  saves  some  of  mankind. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  these  beliefs  began 
to  be  modified,  at  first  chiefly  in  expression,  not  primarily  in 
essence.  A  revised  edition  of  the  creed  of  the  Second 
church  (North  Cornwall)  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Clark  (pastor,  1855-1859).  It  was  re-issued  without  change 
three  times,  the  last  which  I  have  seen  being  that  of  1903.  It 
is  briefer  than  earlier  statements,  omits  any  special  reference 
to  predestination,  and  implies  that  ALL  may  be  saved.  To 
the  writer  the  essence  of  the  belief  was  largely  unchanged, 
yet  the  mildness  of  the  language  is  significant.  The  First 
Church  (The  Plain)  re-issued  its  creed  in  1900  adopting  that 
issued  in  1883  by  a  Committee  of  Twenty-five  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  America.    (2)     Article  II  of  this  document 


[(1)  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professors  Robert  L.  Cal- 
houn and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel  of  Yale  University  for 
suggestions.] 

[(2)  Williston  Walker,  'The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of 
Congregationalism,'  p.  580.] 
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shows  the  change  through  which  the  church  of  Cornwall  was 
passing.  It  states,  "We  believe  that  the  providence  of  God 
by  which  He  executes  His  eternal  purposes  in  the  government 
of  the  world  is  in  and  over  all  events;  yet  so  that  the  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  man  are  not  impaired  and  sin  is  the  act 
of  the  creature  alone."  While  they  thus  express  their  con- 
viction that  man  is  free  to  sin  (Calvin  would  have  accepted 
this)  they  also  declare  that  "in  the  government  of  the  world 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  are  not  impaired." 
Freedom  to  do  what?  Obviously  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  to  choose  to  do  right,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion of  man's  own  soul,  all  very  guardedly  expressed,  but  un- 
doubtedly implied.  (Calvin  would  not  have  agreed.)  In 
both  Confessions,  the  phraseology  shows  clearly  the  swing 
away  from  the  strict  belief  of  the  former  age,  the  effort  to 
soften  the  rigidity  of  the  older  definitions  and  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  the  faith  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
liberal  thought  of  the  time. 

As  we  approach  1939  the  insistence  on  conformity  with 
the  old  dogmatic  statements  has  wholly  broken  down,  as  is 
reflected  in  the  character  of  the  sermons.  The  minister 
formerly  chose  a  text  from  the  Scripture  as  a  brief  statement 
of  his  theme;  he  elucidated  it  with  illustrations  and  proofs 
drawn  from  Biblical  and  church  history  and  from  funda- 
mental points  of  faith  stated  in  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of 
great  theologians.  He  always  combined  two  themes,  personal 
idealism  and  responsibility  and  necessity  of  belief  in  the  articles 
of  faith.  Logical  and  often  eloquent,  these  discourses  would 
leave  modern  congregations  unmoved  and  puzzled.  Today 
the  text  is  merely  a  Biblical  point  of  departure  for  a  theme 
primarily  illustrated  by  incidents  and  principles  drawn  from 
history,  contemporaneous  politics,  literature,  science,  and 
modern  experience.  The  sermon  emphasizes,  as  of  old,  per- 
sonal idealism  and  conduct,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  His  per- 
sonal care  for  His  children,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
leaving  one  side  the  necessity  for  belief  in  any  metaphysical 
interpretation  of  the  universe.  Proposed  creeds  such  as  that 
included  by  Mr.  Starr  in  his  History  of  Cornwall  (p.  116), 
illustrate  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  former  Calvinis- 
tic  interpretation;  they  consist  of  beautiful  but  vague  gener- 
alities to  which  many  not  now  associated  with  any  church 
would  readily  assent.     Thus  a  study  of  the  sermons  over  the 
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past  century  would  probably  show  that  our  religion  has  not 
remained  unchanged,  but  has  continually  adjusted  itself  to 
the  habits  of  thought  of  each  age. 

Let  us  now  review  our  development.  Our  first  period 
was  the  age  of  Settlement,  characterized  by  the  struggle  with 
the  wilderness.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  conservatism  and 
self-reliance.  Our  second  period  was  The  First  Age  of 
Change;  there  was  a  moderate  accumulation  of  wealth;  re- 
ligion became  more  humanitarian  and  emotional;  greater 
opportunity  existed  for  liberty  and  improved  economic  con- 
ditions through  better  communication  and  more  frequent 
contacts.  In  some  ways,  it  was  the  most  idyllic  period;  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  freedom,  comfort,  and  self-sufficiency. 
The  third  period  was  The  Industrial  Revolution,  a  formidable 
movement,  organized  and  carried  on  wholly  outside  of  Corn- 
wall, which  never  shared  in  a  development  which  notwith- 
standing revolutionized  life  in  Cornwall  in  every  respect.  It 
created  a  new  society  outside  the  town,  an  urban  society, 
contrasted  with  the  rural  society,  which  offered  a  new  and 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  a<  free  and  varied  life.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  was  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  city  in  life  and 
opportunity.  The  final  period  was  The  Urbanization  of 
Cornwall.  The  city  invaded  the  country  with  people,  prod- 
ucts, organization,  and  modes  of  thought,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  in  process  of  formation  a  single  society  with  both 
rural  and  urban  elements, — no  longer  a  strictly  rural  social 
group  as  contrasted  with  an  urban  group.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  thus  is  consolidation,  unification  of  society;  it  means  the 
end  of  rural  isolation. 

My  choice  has  been  arbitrary:  my  characterization  of 
each  age  may  be  inadequte:  what  is  not  wrong  is  that  each 
age  has  a  peculiar  characteristic  development.      It  is  unique! 

Does  history  then  repeat  itself?  To  some  extent,  for 
individual  acts  of  all  kinds  are  repeated  endlessly.  To  that 
extent,  the  aphorism  is  true.  But  the  life  that  is  the  history 
of  a  society  is  the  resultant  combination  of  innumerable  acts 
by  individuals.  These  combinations  which  I  have  called  the 
spirit  of  the  age  are  never  the  same.  No  two  ages  which  we 
have  passed  in  review  were  alike,  though  countless  single 
acts  were  repeated.  So  history  is  an  evolving  unity.  It  does 
not  repeat  itself;  it  is  an  unique  evolving  whole! 
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